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Ee teacher has, hidden 
somewhere in the mind, the idea of a perfect school. 
It will vary from teacher to teacher, but every good 
teacher has this secret measure of what ought to be. 
To most, of course, it remains perforce a dream, never 
to be tested by reality, with its attendant satisfaction 
and disappointment. We too have long had a school 
in mind, and it also might have remained a dream, if 
something had not happened to make us try to bring 
it into existence. William Perry Kephart, our only 
son, was killed in action at Guadalcanal. We will not 
attempt to say what his death meant to us, except to 
record a resolution made at the time, that out of his 
death should come life, that the spirit that was his 
should continue a living thing within humanity. He 
had many friends, and they will remember him; and 
the Navy, by citations and by giving his name to the 
U.S.S. Kephart, has attested his courage. He had 
courage, but he had something more, and it is this 
something more, along with his courage, that we want 


to see live on. 
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We made it a condition that, in carrying out our 
resolution, we should have a share as long as we lived. 
That meant something to do with education. We have 
been teachers since we left college—one of us for many 
years, including twenty as professor of education and 
director of training in the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, both of us in a summer 
camp of ours in the mountains of North Carolina—and 
we still believe that education holds the fairest hope for 
America. We could have endowed a chair or fellow- 
ship in some college or university, in our son’s name, 
but that would not have met our condition. It had, 
therefore, to be a school. 


But it had to be a special kind of school. There are 
already enough private schools, while the public schools 
grow better and more numerous every year. There is 
no excuse for just another school. There is, however, 
we believe, a place for a school that, without the claim 
of novelty, tries to put into effect as many as possible 
of the ideas on which wise men and good teachers have 


long agreed. 


This, then, is the kind of school we have set out to 
create. At first we considered building from the be- 
ginning, but wartime restrictions made this impossible. 
There are, of course, buildings and grounds to be had, 
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but for one reason or another we found them unsuit- 
able. For one thing, none of them were in a mild 
climate, and we required a climate in which any one 
might live. For another, many of these places were 
too elaborate: we wanted simplicity. 


The next choice was to take over a school that was 
still active, that could without hardship to any one, be 
moulded to our purpose. The search brought us at 
last to Sarasota, in Florida, where we found the Out-of- 


Door School. 


Since its beginning, the school had put health first, 
and was soon a place where children, by being kept 
out of doors, fed well, and given medical attention 
without fuss, were made healthy and kept healthy. 
The founders, Miss Fanneal Harrison and Miss Cath- 
erine Gavin, had spent some thirteen years working 
with children in Belgium and Central Europe and 
knew from that experience what under-nourishment, 
spiritual as well as physical, could do to children. They 
also knew that there were many children in America 
who, because they were not strong or because they 
lived in unhappy homes, needed the same home-like 
care as the children of devastated Europe. In time, of 
course, others came, children who were well but whose 
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parents wanted them to be in a school where good 


health had produced an atmosphere of happiness. 


This was what impressed us most when we first saw 
the school, this sense of well-being among the pupils. 
For, although after the death of Miss Gavin and the 
retirement of Miss Harrison the school had passed 
through three or four years of uncertainty, it had not 
lost its essential character. We wanted a school that 
boys and girls could look upon as their home. We 


could have found no better place to begin. 


The school is about five miles south of Sarasota, on 
Siesta Key, a long island covered with tropical growth, 
mangrove, palmetto and palm. Its white beaches 
stretch along the gulf from the bayou which separates 
it from Bay Island, to Midnight Pass, beyond which 
lies Treasure Island, where the credulous still dig for 
pirate gold. Halfway down the beach is Point of 
Rocks, the first landfall on the voyage from Key West. 


The grounds of the school are divided into two 
parts, the land side and the gulf side. To get to the 
land side you turn at the sign marking the main en- 
trance and go through a lane of Australian pines, at 
the end of which, on the right, are riding ring and 
stables. Farther along, again on the right, is the library, 
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one of the three permanent buildings on the grounds. 
Just beyond the library you come out into an open space 
about the length of two city blocks. On either side of 
this are the class rooms and work shops, simple one- 
room shelters, for use when the weather makes work 
out of doors impossible. At the far end are the playing 
fields. At the near end, on your left, is the dormitory 
for the older students, another permanent building, 
with two wings, one for boys and one for girls. Be- 
tween these wings is the out-of-door living room, and, 
connecting them, the indoor living room and game 


room. 


Driving back through the lane, or walking on a 
path through the woods, you come to the gulf side. 
Here, on the right, is another permanent building, of 
which one half is dining hall and the other infirmary, 
where the resident nurse and dietitian have their quar- 
ters. To the left, at the turn of the road is the swim- 
ming dock, the best bathing and fishing spot around 
Sarasota, for it lies on the main channel from the gulf 
to the bay. Beyond the infirmary, on the right, is 
Crooked House, which was the original farm house in 
the early days before the causeway was built from the 
mainland. This is the dormitory for the younger child- 


ren, and here also some of the staff live. Farther on, 
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on the left, are the class rooms used by the pre-school 
group, and behind them is our house. The last build- 


ing before coming out on the main road is the theatre. 


The characteristic of the grounds and buildings is 
their simplicity and we mean to keep them simple, both 
as encouragement to living out of doors and as a symbol 
of the kind of school we believe in. We do not intend 
at any time to spend more on buildings than is neces- 
sary. We want the income of the school to go into 
what makes a school, teachers and books. 


We are making a beginning with both. We al- 
ready have a nucleus of a staff and are adding to it as 
we find teachers who are in sympathy with our idea of 
creating a school which is at the same time a com- 
munity. In such a community both old and young, 
and all in between, can live in amity, when once the 
principle is established that each age is privileged to 
follow its own interests. There is no reason, we be- 
lieve, why teachers should become stale. ‘Teachers can 
be as much alive at sixty as at twenty, if they do not 
become too absorbed in the life of their pupils. If 
teachers have leisure, and opportunity for study, re- 
search, and reading, they return to their pupils refresh- 
ed and alert. In the same way children should have 
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a life of their own, among children, following the 
interests of children. The school is the meeting place 
of all ages, but each must keep its integrity. 


With books we have also made a beginning, by 
taking a good many out of the library and leaving only 
those on which judgment has been passed, for we be- 
lieve that a school library, as distinguished from any 
other, should be a statement of what constitutes good 
books. That means the exercise of strict judgment, 
and taste. A school library is no place for trash, literary 
or scientific. But as we take books out we also add 
books, adhering always to the principle of selection. 


But the library is something more than a collection | 
of books. Here the minds of boys and girls come, by 
means of books, into quiet and unforced association 
with the learning and wisdom of the past. The library 
is the intellectual center of the school. 


We took over the direction of the school in the fall 
of 1943. It has taken us two years to know the school, 
to learn where we should begin to make changes, for 
at first we made none. We had certain things in mind 
at the beginning, and others. have been discovered in 
this time. We have spoken of the school’s reputation 
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for health. That we mean to preserve. We also intend 
to keep the sense of well-being, of belonging, that we 
found among the pupils. We liked the informality, 
but there is something to be said for the sense of form. 
We know this about freedom and restraint, that one 
cannot exist without the other. 


The school is in effect now two schools. There are 
boys and girls who live in the school from October to 
June. There are others who come in, mainly as day 
students, from December on, and some of these remain 
for the year, while a few are here for only a month or 
so. We hope in time to take pupils for not less than a 
year, and by preference have them live in the school. 


The fees at present cover the cost of schooling. We 
hope, however, that the time will soon come when we 
can take a number of students from families that cannot 
afford the full fee, and thereby get a cross-section of 
American life. But this will have to come, if in the 
near future, through gifts from friends of the school. 
As a beginning, we are next year offering a scholarship 
to the value of $600, a scholarship which has been 


named in honor of Miss Fanneal Harrison. 


We expect pupils to leave the school, whether by 
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graduation or before, having learned more and better 
than they are likely to have learned elsewhere. Not, 
however, more about more things; rather, more about 
fewer things, and we intend to bring this about by 
simplifying the course of study, by teaching fewer sub- 
jects and teaching them better. In all of the schools 
we know anything about, the course of study is over- 
loaded, from the early years on, until, by the time 
pupils reach high school, they are expected to choose 
from what can only be called a cafeteria table. They 
are incompetent to choose, and so their choice is hap- 
hazard and whimsical, and, when they graduate, they 
often know little about a lot. This overloading of the 
course of study has a history which we do not propose 
to go into here. Suffice to say that one subject after 
another has been put in by pressure, while none have 
been got out except by being squeezed out. We pro- 
pose to change. We propose to’set up a certain course 
of study based upon forethought; not ours alone, how- 
ever; we ate asking the advice of those who think as 
we do about this matter. 


We are of course not yet ready to publish a detailed 
course of study. However, the following statements 
will indicate how we are going about simplifying the 


course of study: 
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One foreign language, learned to the point of 
mastery, is better than two half-learned; nor is one 
language as good as another. French is better than 
Spanish, for when one has learned to read French 
with ease, there is a mine of literature awaiting ex- 
ploration throughout life—and education need not 
stop with school. 


One science well learned is better than a smat- 


tering of sciences. 


History is better than sociology, certainly 
through high school. 


The structure of the English language—gram- 
mar—should be learned, not in a vacuum, but as a 
means of expression in all subjects. 


English literature should be a delight, not 
studied to death. 


Dramatics, and music, should be the means of 
learning control, of subjecting oneself to another's 
art, not a show-off. 


Art isa discipline as much as mathematics, and, 
once learned, applicable to everything. 


A simplified course of study will mean another : 


thing: boys and girls of the same age will be studying 
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the same things at the same time. This will give them 
a common intellectual ground, as they now have a com- 
mon social ground. Also, fewer studies more inten- 
sively pursued will make possible a shorter school day. 
Few people are capable of more than five hours of in- 
tense intellectual work in a day. We hope, therefore, 
in time, to do all school work in the forenoon, leaving 
the rest of the day for recreation and the pursuits of 
leisure. 


If we do this and also try to get the school accredit- 
ed, we shall run into difficulty, for the accrediting 
agencies require that pupils shall have studied subjects, 
some specified and some not, so many hours a week, 
for so many weeks in so many years; whereas the impor- 
tant question is not “How long?” but “How well?” 
All our classes are small, which means that the pupils, 
by getting individual instruction, learn more in one 
hour than they would in many clock hours in larger 
classes. Also, the pace can be suited to their several 
capacities. They will have no trouble passing exami- 
nations, where examinations are required, whether Col- 
lege Board or any other kind. We hope, however, and 
believe, that some colleges and universities will take 
pupils when we say they are ready. 


But the school will not exist for the purpose of 
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getting pupils into college. A good many boys and 
girls should not go to college, as colleges are. For in- 
stance, a boy who has a mechanical turn and yet is 
unable to go far in mathematics, gets lost in college, 
any college, as also a girl who thinks with her fingers 
but is not otherwise clever. Both would be better off 
if they went straight into some kind of job. One of 
the intentions of the school is to help pupils to discover 
what they can best do. We use, for this purpose, 
standard tests at regular intervals, but we know that 
they never give a full answer as to a pupil’s capacities 
and interests. The skillful observer often learns best 
from a chance remark or unconsidered action. 


We know from experience that, in school work, 
children of the same age should be kept together, es- 
pecially in their early years. For this reason the young- 
est, from three to seven, have their class rooms and 
playgrounds on the gulf side of the school grounds, 
where they can begin learning to live with their age- 
fellows without disturbance. From that time on they 
are in age groups covering two years, until-they reach 
high school. Here is a brief summary of their work: 


Groups I and II. The children have by now learned 
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something of the conscious use of hand and eye. To 
this is now added conscious use of the mind, in simple 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, but always in con- 


nection with something they are doing. 


Groups III and IV. Here formal instruction be- 
gins, the conscious use of the mind now including 
some history and a good deal of geography, while read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic are continued. This is also 
the age at which the desire to make collections is well 
under way. 


Groups V and VI. Until the tenth or eleventh year 
a child is usually extremely individualistic, going it 
pretty much on his own. Now he has to begin to 
reckon with the rights and privileges of others. Up 
to this time he has been busy collecting; facts, opinions, 
prejudices, shells, baseball scores, stamps; now he dis- 
covers that he himself is part of a collection. The dis- 
covery is often painful, but it can be made easier if the 
tasks assigned require the use of his mind in cooperation 
with the minds of others. Carpentry that calls for the 
use of mathematics, the writing and producing of plays, 
competition in spelling and arithmetic, the finding of 
facts for common use—all these are an invitation to 
become a member of society. Learning to listen as well 
as to talk also eases the way. 
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By the time he enters high school—or she, for the 
school is co-educational throughout—he will have gone 
some way toward consciously using his mind not only 
on things but also on people and his relations with 
them. In the elementary school he was delighted with 
facts as such, but facts alone are now a bore. Now his 
questions begin to take a different turn: he is concerned 
with meaning. In other words, from high school on 
through college the center of interest is ideas, and what- 
ever is learned is learned to make ideas clearer. 


This concern with ideas primarily is not to be found 
in any school, or college, in existence, but it ought to be, 
and we intend it to be, in time, in the high school. 
Meanwhile we shall take advantage of the fact that, as 
we have said, the school is now in effect two schools, and 
while slowly introducing a simplified course of study, 
keep the present arrangement, for the benefit of short- 
term pupils and others who are now in the midst of 
their courses and prefer not to change. 


The course of study, from the seventh through the 
twelfth grade, follows pretty generally that offered in 
any high school, that is, Junior and Senior high schools. 


Here it is, in brief: 


English through the six years, 


Social Studies for the first two years, followed 


by four years of History. 
Mathematics throughout. 


French throughout, but with the choice of an- 
other foreign language in its place during the last 


Cwo year. S. 


General Science for one year, followed in turn 


by Biology, Physics, and Chemistry. 
Arts and Crafts, Shop, Music, Dramatics, are 


also specifically listed in the high school course of 
study, but they are of course used throughout the 
school, at appropriate ages, while physical educa- 
tion is as much a part of school life as eating and 


sleeping. 


We are often asked how large we expect the school 
to become. The answer is quite simple: we shall allow 
it to grow in size as long as it remains a community and 
as long as every child feels that it is his home, or a 
second home. As a member of the community he is 
expected to do what is done in a well-ordered home. 
We take it for granted that the American home will 
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be without servants. Members of the community 
therefore take care of their own rooms, even the young- 
est, and share in all the work around the place that does 
not require expert knowledge. But it is not left to 


chance: each child has his daily task assigned. 


There are no rigid requirements for admission but 
we must be convinced that the applicant has a fair 
chance of becoming a member of the community. We 
prefer, if possible, to have a personal interview with 
parents and applicants; otherwise we require a photo- 
graph of applicant and parents; and of course reserve 
the right to refuse admission without explanation. 


We should like to recall what we said in the be- 
ginning, that we want the spirit that was our son’s to 
live on within humanity. He had a good mind and 
had learned to use it well, and he had sympathy that 
reached far beyond his neighborhood. We believe 
that, if there had been more like him, he would not 
have been called upon to give up his life in his young 
manhood. We are trying to do our part in creating a 
nation of good minds and wide sympathies. 
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